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TROUBLE AT TENBY. 

“TI grieve to say that Ma is seriously ill, not with influenza or anything of that sort, but through worry and shock to the system. It appears that 
Papa has started a Swimming Club for Ladies at Tenby, and not unnaturally the booking has been large. Where Poor Pa made the mistake, was in not 
letting the Mater know all about it beforehand. Had the news been broken to her gently and by deyrees, the catastrophe which happened might have been 
averted. Coming upon the scene one morning wholly unprepared, Ma, after giving one piercing shriek, collapsed on the seashore like a jelly-fish.’—Toortsie. 


THOSE PHOTOGRAPHERS AGAIN! SUICIDE JONES. 


—~—— 


LAURENCE JONES, “a notorious swindler. received a 
genteel education, and, possessing a good address, intro- 
duced himself into the first company, which, unfortunately, 
led him into habits of extravagance his income was not 
2 to, though he enjoyed a lucrative employment in one 
ot the public offices, and, therefore, being ei in some 
malpractic ‘s, he was discharged.” 

We hear of him as being committed to Newgate on a 
charge of swindling, but acquitted for want of evidence, 
though net without severe bodily punishment, for, during 
his confinement, George Barrington, the pick pocket, forced 
a quarrel on him and “ beat him in a shocking manner,” 

Ve next hear of his having come into a large legacy and 
starting asa swindler ona grand scale, taking a handsome 
| house in St. James’, which he had furnished in the best 

style, and keeping carriages and servants in gorgeous live- 
| ties. The servants, though, were “in the swim,” and, one 
| fine day, he suddenly disappeared, though not before he had 
tobbed a silversmith of three thousand pounds’ worth of 
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plate, a qoraer of three hundred pounds, aud very many 
othera of large amounts. 

The next recorded of hint is described as the Hatton 
Garden affair. The collecting clerk froma Lombard street 
banking firm called one morning at an office in the street 
named, and, knocking at the door, was received by a 
gentlemanly man, who desired him to walk into the count- 


1. “Hullo, here! What's this ?—an old cove sleep- 2. Johnny weighs in, with the result that Dubbins, 3. “What's that you say. guv’nor? Who's that 
iug? Now's our time! Pile it on thick, Johnny, my who has fallen asleep on the sands, looks more like a hideous creature? Why, it’s yerself, in course, 
hoy! Spare the paint and spoil our sport, you know, = clown out of a pantomime than an ordinary mortal. A taken as nat'ral as life. Fork out a qnid, or it'll be 
so weigh in, Johnny.” snapshot, and the decd is done. all over the town before night.” Dubbins forks out. 
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ing-house. As he stepped forward, someone froin behind covered 
his head witha thick cap, aud he was then flung down upon the 
floor, wrapped up in green baize, and carried down to a back 
kitchen, Here they laid him flat on his back on a board and 
bound him hand and foot. and then, chaining him to the bars of 
a copper grate, threatened that if he made the least noise they 
would murder him. In this condition he remained for about eight 
hours, scarcely daring to move a limb, At length his sufferings 
hecame wholly unendurable, and he determined, at all hazards, to 
free himself. For full another three hours he shouted with all the 
power of his lungs, until, at length, when he had become perfectly 
exhausted and was going mad with terror and despair, a workman 
forced an entrance into the house and came to his rescue, 

The description of the man, who opened the door to the clerk, 
corresponding with that of Jones, whom the Bow Street officers 
suspected, he was shortly afterwards captured, and tried and sen- 
tenced to be executed on December Srd, 1793, in Hatton Garden, 
near the house where he committed the robbery ; but, on the Satur- 
day preceding that date, about six in the morning, when the turnkey 
entered the cell to prepare him to hear the condemned sermon and 
receive the Sacrament, he found him dead. It appeared that he 
had made several attempts on his life, but had been prevented from 
killing himself, and the manner in which he at last accomplished 
his object was very extraordinary. The knee strings, with which 
his fetters were supported, he took off and tied round his neck ; 
then, tying the other ends to the ring his chain was fastened to, he 
vaced his feet against the wall and resolutely strangled himself. 
The coroner's jury pronounced a verdict of felo de se, in conge- 
quence of which the body was carried out of Newgate, extended on 


a plank on the top of an open cart, in his clothes and fettered, his | 


face covered with a white cloth, to the brow of Holborn Hill, 
directly opposite the end of Hatton Garden. The procession was 
attended by the sheriffs, City marshals, and nearly five hundred 
constabies. There the body was deposited in a deep pit, and a 
stake driven through it. 

* 


. . . * e 
“Billiam,” once again the Babelet bleated, as he artfully pro- 
duced a pavior’s rammer he had had concealed about him—— 
But Billiam was too quick, and now what's left of Alexandry is 
a thing to weep at the sight of. 
(Newrt week,“ The Conrivials.” ) 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
ss 
*,” Correspondents wishing their MSS, or Sketches to be returned, 
should inclosea stamped envelope large cnough to contain the 
contributions submitted, Do not inclose loose stamps. 


Many thanks for letter, STARBOARD: glad to hear that SLOPER'S 
such A qeneral favourite at Plymouth; thank you, E. H., very 
much For your interesting relic; it shall have a forward place 
In our now world famed collection—that is, if there's any space 
Thank you, SELIM, for you sketches, but, with thanks, we must 
decline; Silly WILLIAM, dora your mother let you stay out after 
nine? Very thoughtful of you, VOUNDWISE, you are doing good 
by stealth 5 Vea, we're every reason, TOM, to think that Snatcher's 
well in health, That's where you're mistaken, MAGPIE, “SLOPER” 
ts net run for pelf; Thank you, R.S., but we'd rather that you did 
the job yourselt, Dowt be silly, SuiGHTLY INJURED, ALLY'S 
hound to hare his joke; Right, A Torr, the noble marquis seems to 
be completely broke, Yea, your drawing’s fairish, KITTY, but the 


time is rather late; We must do our cery best to keep the paper - 


up to date, é 
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On sale at all Kivsques and Bookscllers’, at 20 centimes, or by 
special arrangement at our 
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will be paid to the next-of-kin of any Man, Woman, Boy, or Girl 
(Railway Servants on duty excepted), who shall happen to meet 


with his or her death in a Railway Accident, in any part of the | 
United Kingdom, PROVIDED @ copy of the current issue of “ALLY | 
ALF-HOLIDAY” be found upon the Deceased at the | 
time of the Accident, “ALLY SLOPER's HAL¥Y-HOLIDAY” 24 | 
published alias deal the United Kingdom every Thursday morn- | 

, and the Insurance lasts one week from that | 


SLOPER'S 


ing at 8& o'eloc 
time, exniring at 8 o'clock the following Thursday morning. 


JUMBLES AND GINGERBREAD. 


—— 


THE moon was shining brightly. She leaned with her lovely 
head upon his shoulder, Te clasped her to his manly breast, and 
a sweet sound was heard. It was not the voice of the nightingale ; 
it was not the sigh of love; it was only that which arose from her 
back hair double breasted hairpin knocking his false teeth into his 
lap and thence on to the floor. You can have too much of Love's 
young dream sometimes. ele 

* 


Jones (with a face as longasa fiddle). T really do believe that 
some men were born to be miserable. 
Smith, Well, old man, some of us must marry, you know, or else 
the world would come to an end. 
#2 
“Yes, ladies and gentlemen,” said the extremely nervous indi- 
vidual, who had been called upon at the banquet to propose the 
toast of the Indies; “1 am a married man—er—a married man, 
ladies and gentlemen—er—er—a married man—er.” “All right, 
don't apologize any more!" ealled a cynical bachelor from an 
obscure corner of the room. “It's your misfortune, not your fault,” 
= 


s 
*T LOVE ron, darling, more than tongue can tell— 
A sentiment, my heart, that oft suftices— 
Bat P willadd that this Pi doas well 
forvou: Pil give up everything, dear Nell, 
Save nine or ten of my most cherished vices !" 
= 
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Brown, T must congratulate you, Mr. Parchment, upon winning 
your suit to-day. 

Parchment, Humph! Won the suit, but lost the case. 

Brown. How do you mean? 

Parchment, Why, I've had that case in the office for over three 
years ; but now it’s gone, of course ! 

= 


2 

“THERE,” said a self-satisfied individua', with a patronising 
smnile, as he handed the editor a little bundle of manuscript, “just 
cast your eye over that little story. 1 fancy it'll liven up your 
paper abit. [don't want anything exhorbitant either, I can afford 
to be generous; you can give me just what you think [ deserve 
for it.” “LI shall be very happy to do so,” responded the editor, 
after a hasty glance at the tale, * very happy indeed,” he continued, 
taking off his coat and ringing the bell for the office boy, “Jones, 
fo ont and buy mea good strong horsewhip.” 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY: 


FASHION FANCJES.—By Miss Sloper. 
No, 383,—The “ Tenby Bathing" Costume. 


“Gracious me ! there's master kiss- 
ing Jane, the parlourmaid! Why, I 
thought / was the only servant he 

| kissed in this house!" 


A MOONLIGHT SERENADE. 
Agonizing high notes, 


Edith. How melancholy you are leoking, Lily. Whatever is the matter ? 

Lily. Matter, dear? Something dreadful is the matter. I have just received a 
telegram from my husband, saving he will be down to-night. 

May and Edith (in chorus). What a misfortune: 


Elderly Spinster, Whatever are you 
standing there, for all the men to gaze 
at? You never find me doing that 
sort of thing. 


aye 


YEA! MYSTERY. 


“What is your substance? Whereof 
are von made ?"—Shakeepenre, 


eee 


(Saturday, August 29, 1691. 


“Not in there, please, sir,” sail the guard, bent on earning his 
tip of two half-crowns, to the elderly passenger who was attempt- 
su to enter the compartment tenanted solely by a loving couple 
who had only that morning been converted into one. “Not in 
there, sir; that compartment’s engayed——" “ Whilst it’s ocen- 

nts are married, eh!” chipped in the cheery old gentleman, :s 
ve good naturedly allowed the official to hustle him into another 
carriage. *\* 


OF course the telephone repeats everything accurately. Still 
there is a little mistake sometimes. “Call back,” sings the pro- 
prietor, and why should the sweet, soft, clerical tart at the other 
end be not able to answer distinctly? Because she has been 
pressed to the manly bosom of the male boy clerk, and squeezing 
and accurate enunciation never went together yet. 


* 
Miss Oorsax has, as you know, 
The figure of a Juno, 
For which she's Nature's kindly hand to thank, 
But her mashes (half a score) 
Think considerably more 
Of the figure she possesses at the bank. 


= 

THE Old Man has been at it again. “The bruises ain't so big as 
usual,” said Mrs. S., “ but they're pretty well dotted about you, old 
man, and what's the good of twos of Jrish anda couple of scores 
of bruises?"’ The old Man is always equal to the occasion. “Shut 
up!” says he—instead of saying “ My love ’ or “ My duckling "— 
“| mean to let myself out for a blooming spotted boy!” But the 
Old Man has been spotted too often, 

as 


s 
“By Jove!” ejaculated Batter, “isn’t that girl painted?” 
“Hush!” said Patter, “that’s the girl who plays Carmen up to 
Data at the Theatre Royal.” ‘Carmine up to data, I should 
think,” *,* 


RELIGIOUS! religious wasn't a word for it. Why, she was ao 
good ehe used to go about picking up all the odd scraps of paper 
she could find, for fear anyone should accuse her of encouraging 
them in the pernicious habit of dying. 


* 
HEAPs of cash and ices plenty, 
Suits of large and “horsey * checks, 
Are what every seaside maiden 
In her London beau expects, 


* 

“I WILL not go so far, gentlemen,” said an M.P., “as to call the 
hon. gentleman who has just sat down a liar, because the etiquette 
of the House will not permit me to do so; but I will say, gentle- 
men, that he is the most marvellous imitation I have ever come 
across.” And yet they called him to order, 

st 


s 
“O8, yes!” said a burly smoker in club smoking room, “it isa 
good old rule which is still always adhered to to send the fool of 
the family to sea.” Turning to diminutive stranger for confirma- 
tion, “Is it not, sir?” “ Well, really,” said the diminutive stranger 
addressed, “er—er—I fear I am a somewhat prejudiced witness to 
call, for—er—er—you see, I happened to be sent to sea myself as a 

youth.” La 


“ On, never mind the time, Moses!" exclaimed a needy borrower, 
“let us have the coin. Remember it is never too late to lend.” 
“Oh, yesh, my tear,” said Moses, “ but it ish. 1t ish mooch too late 
ven you hash filed your petition.” 5 


s 
EXCHANGE is not a robbery, I 
Think I've heard some people say ; 
Thus I try and soothe my conscience 
For my crime the other day. 


When I spotted Brown's new gingham 
Resting snugly in the rack, 
Mistook it for my shabby old one, 
And forgot to bring it back. 
* 


“My husband,” said Mrs. Doatington, “is an honourable man, an 
upright man, a man of integrity, a man to be looked up to—" 
«There I agree with you, dear,” interrupted the long suffering 
friend ; “he’s six feet four, I believe,in spite of his being a tritle 
bandy.” [Then the disturbance commenced, 

s 


= 
“WELL, John,” said a philanthropic employer to a man out of 
regular work, “how many days have you worked for me this 
week?" “ Well, sir,” replied the British working man, “ wot with 
half days, and whole days, and one thing aud another, s'’pose we 
say nine days and a half?” *,° 


On the First of September. 
The Hon. Billy. 1s that bag fuil of cartridges, Mac? By Jove! 
you've brought enough. 
Me Gooseley. Shush! that's the whisky in there. I've got the 
cartridges in my waistcoat pocket. 


* 
WHEN Jack Tar sails the stormy sea 
His vessel reels, but not so he; 
When she’s in port on even keel, 
His steps a stagger oft reveal. 


= 
“WELL, Miss Prettypet,” said Mr. Spooner, senr., “and what do 
you think of my son Charles?” “Oh, 1 don’t know, Mr. Spooner !” 
stammered Miss Prettypet, trying hard to blush, “ Er—er—isn't 
he a little odd?” “Then, why don't you make him even, Miss 
Prettypet?” oe [No Cards. 
* 


“TI WONDER,” eaid a chap, one day, “why a fellow with a lot of 
coin is called a ‘swell’? “Because, whenever you see a swell, 
you may always be sure that the wind has been raised,” replied his 
friend, + * 


“Tsay, dad.” exclaimed young Sharpshins, “what is this Dun- 
mow bitcon business /” “All gammon, my son,” returned the old 
man, © 

* 


“ WHAT is young Lushington walking with his head stuck up in 
theair like that for?” inquired Jones.“ Why,” said Smith, *he has 
taken such a lot that 1f he didn’t hold his mouth well up it would 
all run out.” *¢ 

* 


“SHE wore a wreath of roses 
The night when first we met,’ 
I sang—and own | felt a tritle silly 
When | heard a little darling, 
In an undertone, remark 
That she must have found the costume rather chilly. 
*.* 


* + 
IF you can't do a thing, imagine you have done it. If you cant 
get to Margate for your bally week, swallow a wineglassful of 
water with a mustard spoon’s worth of salt in it and sit pensively 
on the grating of the main drain. Fall into a gentle slumber and 
you will soon come to the conclusion that you are afloat in St. 
Malo harbour or bathing in some other harbour. The seaside 1s a 
fraud, “.* 


“WHat do you think, George?" said the younz housewife, at 
dinner, “a nasty, dirty tramp came to the kitchen door this morn- 
ing, when I was cooking, and asked me if I could spare him a trifle. 
T told him I couldn't, as 1 was making it ‘specially for you: but 
gave hima jelly and half a dozen tarts.” And George, as he tried 
to gulp down a portion ef the brandy soddened and bilious com- 
pound, concluded that that tramp had vot off cheap, 
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Saturday, August 29, 1891.) 
TOOTSIE ON THE 
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Yes, dears, though we're only on one island at a time. 
The island we now occupy, in company with about 600 other 
inhabitants, including 
the Grand Seigneur, 
is three miles long 
and one and a half 
broad, and is called 
Sark, or Serk, accord- 
ing to circs. It is di- 
vided into two por- 
tions by an isthmus, 
and one side is cailed 
reat and the other 
ittle Sark. There are, 
naturally, some 
jealousies between the 
great and the little 
Sarkites, but I fancy 
the little ones are the 
mostuppy. The 
island is reached by 
small boats, when you 
leave the steamer, 
through ao tunnel cut 
in solid rock, and the 
scenery that then 
breaks on your view 
is of the most wild 
and lovely nature. We 
visited the Seigneuries 
with a select excur- 
sion party, comprising 
among its numbers 
the small sized _pro- 
rietor of a Majestic 
ride: but the small 
sized proprietor 
seemed to be particularly glad when we left the island again, and I 
heard him asking the man at the wheel on the steamer that took 
us back whether the droits du Seigneur were still in force at Sark 
It appeared that he had only married the Majestic that morning. 


ISLANDS. 


Snuovk hard up, 


* * * . * * 

Weare nowat Alderney, where the cow is. Wesawher. The island, 
when last measured bya tourist with a two foot rule, was three 
miles and a half long by one and five inches wide. Coming away 
in a hurry, we accidentally left the Dook Snook behind, and 
Bob brought away his return ticket in his pocket. By latest advices, 
Snook is earning a precarious existence as a nigger minstrel, but 
fur the most part he lives on raw fish. 


* * * * * * 
“Gardner's,” Guernsey, (N.B.—This is not the common or 
Market Gardner, but the name of an excellent hotel.) Guernsey is 
x delightful place, a perfect garden of Eden. The sides of the 
roads and lanes are literally ablaze with golden furze flowers. Ina 
glowing sunset, it 
is a magnificent 
sight to see the 
breakers on the 
West coast, and 
one of the grand- 
est scenes imagin- 
ableisa raging sea 
viewed from the 

Goutfre Point. 


* * * 

We have reached 
Jersey, where we 
are stopping at 
the “Marine,” 
which faces the 
sea, Perhaps we 
ought to have 
come_ here first, 
for Jersey is an 
awfully jolly 

lace, wonderfully 
utiful by day 
and livety by 
night. Every day 
during the season 
there are four 
horse carriages 
running from St. 
Helier's to many 
places of interest 
to be seen in the lovely island. They take a different route each 
day, stopping on the road two hours for luncheon. The charge for 
the excursion is 2s, 6d., and 67, for the driver, and the luncheon is 
cheap and good, but 1 don't think they would care to see Billy 
twice in the same week. 2... 

Something awtul has happened. A Gipsy woman yesterday told 
Lardi and me our fortunes, and said something about a “ grand 
catch.” It has come off. Bob, who, as usual, spends hali his time tish- 
ing for things that sell at six a penny and take six hours catching, 
without counting cost of bait, has just landed an enormous conger. 
We thought at first it was a remnant of the sea serpent seven or 
eight feet long. “Take the piece, miss?” as the linendraper's 
young man puts it. Bob now proposes that we should leave the 
hotel and live in lodgings till we have eaten up the conger. Lardi, 
Yoitie, Nellie and | have struck toa man. Baers 

Things are as they were. The conger has been restored to the 
ocean under the personal supervision of the Hou'ble Billy and his 
Grace the 


“aes 


The silver crussing, 


ty \ Dook Snook, 
{ “I i ‘ who has aban- 
4 ny XY doned min- 


strelsy and 
worked his 
passage here 
us deputy assis- 
tant stoker 
from the 
home of the 
cow. We are 
once agiin sub- 
duedly joyous, 
Tottie and Nel- 
lie are seated 
hear an over- 
turned boat, 
listening tothe 
yarn of an 
aucient sailor 
man, who lies 
as hard as a 
South African 
explorer, He 
is telling them 
how he fought 
wn octopus in 
a cave, and it’s 
; all out of Vie- 
- tor Hugo, 
An ancient yarn spinner. They tell him 
so, and he 
looks foolish. The pitch at the side of the boat, against which 
they have been leaning, has not vet quite dried. They try to rise, 
and look foolish themselves, ‘The old man’s smile joins at the 
sick of his neck. 


ALLY CLOPER'S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


BUILT THAT WAY. 


THOUGH he be the soul of honour, 
Looking with a scornful cye 

On the man so lost to virtue, 
Who would stoop to tell a lie, 


He may scorn a paltry action, 
Deeming him beneath a ban, 

Who in any way would conde- 
Scend to cheat his fellow man, 


But, alas! no trick's too shabby, 
Or no lie, | grieve to say, 
If by them he can obtain a 
Gratis order for the play. 
eons 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By A. SLOPER, Esq., F.O.M. 
(Being further annotated, enlarged, and generally knocked about.) 


CHAPTER IX. 
Epwarp I. 1272 to 1807, 


EDWARD I. was away in Sicily when he heard of his father's 
death. He did not hurry home to take the crown, He had a crown 
or two and a bean or two in his pocket, so didn't want it. Besides, 
he received a letter from his favourite, Hugh FitzSloper, to the 
etfect—“ As we have planted the old man all right and asa true 
Plantagenét, I will look after everrthing.. . 

In this FitzSloper kept his word. Many objects now in familiar 
use in the country were first introduced by him—to wit, the Han- 
over Jack, or bookie's friend. The first tossing half-dollars were 
brought from abroad, also the curious street pastime of selling the 
sovereign in the purse. As FitzSloper had sold his sovereign a 
little more than was altogether square, on his return Edward 1, 
made himself somewhat severe to his favourite. 

To redeem his character with the Monarch, FitzSloper accom- 
hee him to the conquest of Wales, and helped to defeat the 

rinces Llewellyn and David. . 

By thia the liberty of Wales was fairly destroyed. Huge quantities 
of baccarat tickets were taken from the vanquished, the visitors 
suffering severely from indigestion from devouring the celebrated 
Welsh rabbits. The Welsh still, however, preserve much of their 
own language, und like to keep it to themselves, which is, perhaps, 
as well, as no one could care to be such a particular lunatic as to be 
compelled to ask fora drink in words with as many letters as there 
are buttons on the boots of a high class burlesque beauty. 

During Edward I.’s reign the Jews were banished from England 
to the number of 16,311. “Do you know who I am? Don'tcher- 
know meth?” said Isaac of Cyprus, as FitzSloper helped to bustle 
him into the Dover boat. “Know you?” said the tyrannical but 
heroic warrior, “1 know you by your sixty per cent., and I'd sooner 
scent a bloater on toast any day.” So the Jews took their hooks 
and fished in other waters till the days of the Common wealth. 

Edward I. wished to conquer Scotland. Robert the Bruce he 
upset. Sir William Wallace, the great hero of Scotland, gave the 
English pretty fair beans. With his ery of “ Talisker, Glen Tarras 
to the rescue!" he did wonders, 

According to the Scotch, nobody ever lived like Sir William 
Wallace. He could make a haggis, take off his “dew” and lick 


an Englishman better than any beggar living. He was a patriot. 
Historians say he first introduced posts into Scotland. Whether 


these were ts for letters, whipping-posts, or for soothing the 
shoulders ot hose afflicted by the national complaint has not been 
as vet clearly shown. . 
Edward I, died on his way to subjugate Scotland. He was a 
great king. As the poct says, “Touch the big drum softly, and let 
a sob or two wash the blacking from your bally boots.” 
ee 


THE WOMAN OF TO-DAY. 
LET others sing the praises of the woman of the past, 
Or canonize the woman of the future coming fast. 
I string my lyre for neither. No. 1 lift my little lay 
And sing my song to celebrate the woman of to-day. 


The woman of the past was good, and better still may be 
The woman of the future ; but, oh, good enough for me 
The girl who thro’ the mazes of the present works her way 

And stands in her integrity the woman of to-day ! 


Vinee the world’s stage she plays many parts and diverse ; 

3ut, tho’ she may in politics her pretty head immerse, 

Or seek the pulpit or the bar, still shines the sacred ray 
Of love around the hearthstone of the woman of to-day. 


No pent-up Utica confines her powers. Tho’ prejudice 
Sull grows about her path, no work that’s worthy comes amiss. 
She may not vote, but ballots fall obedient to her sway, 
The conscience of the country’s in the woman of to-day. 
She has her faults. Spots bigand black the s1n‘s bright face do blur, 
But who could live without his light, or with it lacking her? 
Against her follies and her fruits let other folks inveigh 
i celebrate the virtues of the woman of to-day ! 


OVERHEARD AT RAMSGATE. 
Mr, Snapper. There's Miss Belle bathing! What a lovely figure 
she has, 
Mrs, Snapper. Humph! 
Mr, S. Huw beautifully she breasts the waves! She seems as 
light as a feather. 
Mrs. S. Yes! Cotton wool is very buoyant. 
eg 


OUR VILLAGE READING ROOM. 
SHE was a merry English girl of seventeen, and he was a slim, 
Hlue-eyed youth, witha boyish blush upon his cheeks, and a Ho 
Brothers’ washing necktie. Behind the “ poetry shelves” in the 


great Reading Room at the fusty old Museum, they deliberated as 


to which au:hors should receive their preference. 

“Don't you love Byron?” she asked, with her head on one side. 

“[—er—did when | was younger,” said the youth, mourning the 
days when he was a guileless boy and kept rabbits, “Byron once 
held me in a dreamy spell—a kind of filmy vision—a—— But 
now,” continued tie swain, “in my mature age, I find myself 
wedded to Tennyson.” 

“| don’t care for Tennyson,” said Beauty, petulantly, “ but—but 
I adore Shelley.” 

With a look that would have melted frozen mutton, he gazed at 
her for a second, then reached “ Queen Mab” from the shelves. 

“IT don't care for this,” pouted the fairy. “ Where are his shorter 
poems? Let's read one of his short poems.” _ 

They sat down to read together, with some eight inches of space 
between them. Presently he came nearer, and then his left arm 
disappeared, and the tips of his tingers could be perceived on the 
off side of her leather waistbelt. And he read: 

“The fountains mingle with the rivers, 
And the rivers with the ocean.” 
“Tsn't that scrumptious!” murmured the maiden, 
“See the mountains kiss high heaven, 
Now the waves olasp one another.” 
“ Dear old Shelley!—what an old sportsman he was !" she gulped, 
“ Now the sunlight clasps the earth, 
And the moonbeams kiss the sea ; 
What are all these kissings worth 
If thou'It not kiss me.” 

It was not the sound of a schoolboy’s penny sucker being torn 
from a damp pavement, because no such profanation could occur 
in the Reading Room under any circumstances; but the sound 
was so startling and unusual, that the librarian coughed three 
times, and. coming round the corner, said he thought it was time 
the place was closed, as the orders were only to burn the electric 
light late for the use of Scripture students, 


“~ 
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“Go on.” 


| had a tele 


A GAME FOR TWO. 


—~ 


“ Two can play at that game,” said Marmaduke Muttonchumps, 
with a sneer—such a beastly, bilious sueer—as, by the process of 
savage and deter- 
mined crumpliug, he 
converted a newly 
arrived telegram into 
a ee sized pellet, 
an censigned it, 
with some physical 
force, to the waste 
paper basket at 
nis side; “two can 
play at that game!" 

With Mutton- 
chumps’ very kind 
permission, or with- 
out it, we will rum- 
mage carefully among 
the rejected poems 
of yon same twig 
plaited receptacle for 


rubbish, and = en- 
deavour, aso much 
for the sake of 


| ele curiosity as 
or the object of 
continuing this 
storyette, to fish out, 
straighten out, and 
even read out the 
message of the elec- 
tric telegraph, 

Now. what does it 
say !—“ Your loving 
wife wants looking 
after very much,” 

‘An anonymous wire, and from Margate, where his wife is staying 
with her mother! This looks “sloppy,” to say the least of it ; and 
“very much,” too! Only fancy that ! 

“ wo can play at that game!" 

That's right! But don’t forget your hat, my good man, You 
can't very well go all the way to Margate without your hat— 
Suess, Abas is, you want to be thought as mad as the man who 
made it, 

See how wildly he rushes out into the street and hails a passing 
hansom, and the show “sho'ful,” iudia-rubber tyred and fitted to a 
flyer, sweeps him off to Victoria! Hear how savagely he mutters 
his intention of going straight to an old tlame residing in Margate, 
and forthwith flaunting her before the vacillating visionary organs 
ot bbe pital wife and the pitiless peepers of his merciless mother- 

n-law 

The journey, for once, seems a short one, such being the intense 
au lingering 
nature of the 
contemplation 
of revenge ; and 
when the train 
pullsupat Mar- 
gate, it is not 
with a jaded, 
but with a 
jaunty etepthat 
the — enraged 
Mut tonchumps 
goes forth into 
the balmy air in 
search of his 
love of longago. 
stay! 
who is that 
walking in the 
direction of the 
cliffs, book in 
hand and _ para- 
sol in full rig? 
Yes—no; ; s— 
no; yes, it is 
Mrs,” Marma- 
duke Mutton- 
chumps; and 
how pretty she 
looks, too, in 
hersummercot- 
ton and black 
silk Rule 
Britannias. 
whose perfect blackness, shiny and jet-like (or, should we say 
jetty), throwing into such tempting prominence the tiny tan 
trotter-cases in which she trips. 

He will follow her. She is going, of course, to some secluded 
part of the country, there to meet the—— But, hold ona bit: she 
is doing nothing of the kind. Her footsteps incline more towards 
the sands ; and lo! look how affectionately she greets that horrid 
old man in the white hat, who takes her by the arm and calls her 
“ My dear!” 

“This is too much !" roars Marmaduke, who has been looking on 
at a respectful distance ; and, forzetting for the moment his former 
plans fora revenge, the injured husband rushes up to the couple 
and demands an explanation. 

“What ! ddn’t you know your old uncle?” cries the white hatted 
one, with surprise. 

“Yes,” growls Marmaduke, feeling a little “done,” but with his 
mind still on 
the telegram. 


Hails a passing hansom, 


Calls her “ My dear.” 


yram—" 

“T know you 
have,’ she 
smilingly re 
plies; “but 
how good of 
you to come as 
well! Have you 
brought it?” 


“Why, your 
late’st novel, 
‘ Looking After,’ 
of course, darl- 
ing. I've seen 
so much about 
it in the Press, 
and thought 
you wouldn't 
mind letting 
me have a copy 
to read here, 
It’s so lonely 
by myself.” 

Mr. and Mrs. 
M. Mutton- 
chumps have 
taken the rooms for another month; and Marmaduke's mother-in- 
law has been particularly requested to refer to the Muttoncuumps’ 
novel in capitals for the future—even in sixpenny telegrams. 


_—~— - 


“What: don’t you know your uncle 7" 


A HAPPY HOLIDAY. 
Nothing like a pedestrian tour for thoroughly 
eujoying your sumiuer holidays. 


©4* Miss Sloper will be deli shted to receive photographs from those 
of her triends whose portrads have uot yet been wserted, 


TOOTSIB'S FRIENDS. 


Yo. 197.—Miss Tp. St. GEORGE. 
“Oh, Ida! take my heart, you've won it fairly!" 
—The Dook Snook. 
“Her beauty has bereft me of my reason !" —Lord Bub. 
“No words can paint a passion such as mine.” 
—The Hon Billy. 


= 
= 


(1). “ Meenister, Meenister !" velped the Ehler, there seems to be some water here.” * Water, Elder! no 
thank you, Aw'll tak’ it neat this tim’ if you pleasw.” This sort of thing bad been going on fur some time. 


Sobel 


“Oh, dear me, how nervous I do feel, I wonder if my hat is on straight ?” 


a 


= “Ce 


HERE HE COMES. 


(1). Tt has been truly said of A. SLOPRR that he is “all over the shop" at this 
period of the year. Hence we find him at Lianbddllfmdaffptwilaciouglbrigno in 
pleasant converse with a little Welsh rarebit. “Come, pretty bird,” said the F.O.M., 
“ sing me one of your native ditties.” “I have not my music with me,” said she; “I 
allude, I nee! not say, to the Welsh harp.” “Ah,” sighed A. SLOPER, “ were we not 
so far from Hendon | would take thee to it; but your voice is music itself.” So she 
warbled that little thing of Talhaiarn’s, beginning, “ Mac nghariad fel y liti lan, Ac 
fel y rhosyn coch,” which A. SLOPER suid was charming, and that he must learn it ; 
and when he asked her her name she said it was Jenny Jones. “Jenny,” sighed A. 
SLOVER, “ sweet Jenny——"——(2). But just then Jenny's mamma came along with 
the copper stick, “June<," mused A, SLOPER, when he had recovered breath aiter 
his long run, “where have [ heard that name? I know! in connection with Henry 
Arthur, to be sure! I'll go aud interview him.” Such is the impetuosity of the 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


AT BOULOGNE. 


“1 wish you would come and dine with us. No ceremony, 
you know, come as you are.” 


(Saturday, August 29, 1891. 


“Tam almost out of my mind, dear, 
all our servants have left, and I am 
obliged to be my own housemaid, 
Dreadful, isn't it?" — Extract from 
Letter of Young Lady. * 


DISTINGUISHED PEOPLE INTERVIEWED BY A. SLOPER.—HENRY ARTHUR JONES, Esq. 


Eminent. “Henry Arthor, Tm going to interview you.” ' “'Tis false!" “Ah! 
say yeso?” “E'n so.” “Tis well! then we will chunge the subject. You, I under- 
stand, will soon have a theatre of your own?" “'Tis so.” “Then 1 will be your 
treasurer!” It was a critical moment. Mr. Jones saw, if he yielded, nothing but 
ruio staring him in the face, an] that now or never decisive measures must be taken. 
—1(3). “Thou liest !" cried he, and, witha terrible blow on the nasal organ, he 
felled the Wreck to the earth.—(4). “Henry Arthur,” said A. SLOPER, sadly, 45 
h- rose and carefully brushed his damaged hat, “this is not the reception I expected 
from the illustrious author of the The Sdleer King, The Middleman and some others.” 
(5). “SLOPER!"” ejaculated Mr, Jones, with Cambrian impulsiveness, “I was 
hasty. Forgive me. .Your hand, olf fellow! and, to show there is no all feeling, L 
will give you a resumé of my next lecture on the stage. Come, fullow me, and have 
some refreshments.” Nothing loth, A. SLOPER followed, and—wat-er fraud, 


(2). So the poor Elder was blamed for not preserving 
a “douce” demeanour in the Kirk the next Sawbath, 


- THE ELDER EXCEEDS THE BOUNDS OF MODERATION. 


(3). The Meenister, however, after preaching a powerful discourse on 
“ Tutempereuce,” descended the “ Pilpot” stairs in a dignified manner. 


-_ -— . oe 
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CRITICS. 
Old McMuddle. This will set the critics talking ! 
Chorus, He-haw! Ba-a-a—a-a! 
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HOW'S THAT, UMPIRE ? 
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Harry. Tsay, girls, Thad an exciting adventure last night. Dora. Ol! tell us about it. 

Harry, Well, 1 got home at twelve o'clock,opened the door with my latehkey, when what should 
T sec, ina shady corner of the hall, but a man’s figure. To spring upon him was momentary, and 
to drag him to the door was the work of two seconds. I was just going to kick him down the steps 


IN EBe ROW. when I discovered Both Girls (breathlessly). Yes, dear! What? 
Mrs, Muygins, Tis is jolly 1 Wonder what the people take us for? Harry, That the supposed burglar was simply a man in armour, that father had rummaged out Young Sprouts tells all his friends he has been among the 
Aluyyins. Duke and Duchess at the least—you bet! from a heap of dirt, and had had removed to the hall. grouse, And so he has—in his father’s, the gamedealer's, shop. 


ALLY-CAMPANE. 


—_——— 


THE emphatic sucecss of the Hygienic and Demographic Con- 
gress has emboldened the Eminent to make arrangements fora 
somewhat similar 
meeting to be held 
at “ The Sloperies " as 
svon after his return 
as the state of the ex- 
chequer will permit. 
The programme in- 
cludes an interesting 
essay by Professor 
McGooseley, M.D., 
M.EK.C.S., ete. ete., 
upon the hygienic ad- 
vantages of an early 
morning rum and 
milk; a paper by A, 
SLOPER upon the sus- 
taining qualities of 
“Unsweetened”; and 
a practically — illus- 
trated lecture by 
Nelly Hikiks, in 
which that shining 
light of the Friv. will 
doubtless prove to 
the satisfaction of her 
audience that short 
skirt dancing is a 
modest, a graceful 
and a healthy and invigorating exercise, In addition to the above 
attractions, Lord Bob will read_an essay, entitled, “In Defence of 
the Eyeglass"; and the Hon, Billy will open a debate upon the 
subject of “ Bath Buns considered as Nutriment.” Altogether, “The 
Sloperian” Health Congress promises to be a highly interesting 
function, “7° 


THE Moth Eaten Obelisk has this day bestowed the “Sloper 
Award of Merit” upon BRANDON THOMAS, because he's a clever 
dramatist and a sound actor, “Feyther,” cackled the Cerulean 
Orbed Sucker, * Brandon ought to ‘ave ‘ad the ‘ Award’ afore this. 
It appears to me that, in your old age, your powers of spottin’ real 
ability are getting coopered up.” And the stillness of that moon- 
light night was considerably broken—and no mistake ! 


= 

WE have it upon the undisputed authority of several of the 
leading scientists, who have recently been favouring the daily papers 
with the result of their observa- 
tions, that beauty in woman will 
soon become an exceedingly rare 
attribute indeed. The jaw, they 
say, is decreasing, the ears are 
increasing, and the hair—a woman's 
greatest glory, as Solomon is 
reported to have called it—is 
rapidly disappearing. Well, if 
these worthy gentlemen are right, 
and we do not wish for one moment 
to cast a doubt upon their state- 
ment, it will bea bad look out for 
the rising generation—but there, 
that’s not) our affair, and, as 
long the “Friv.” management 
continues to retain the services of 
the bevy of beauties who nightly 
perform there, we sha’n’t grumble, 
anyhow, om 

s 


M‘DOUGALLISM is on the spread. 
Tt has burst out at Ramsgate in 
full force. Fancy M‘Douyallism 
at Ramsgate—pure, innocent, ever 
virtuous and sober sided Ramsgate. 
Kgzed on by the Purists, the Town 
Council have forbiddena Mr, West- 
field, well known on the sands for 
years past, from appearing in the 
garb of “Tootsie Sloper” for ever- 
more, If Westtield had miscon- 
ducted himself, it would be a different matter ; but he hasn’t, and 
it appears to us in Shoe Lane to bea crying shame that a man 
should be thus prevented from gaming au houest livelihood. 


z= 
WE have received numerous complaints lately concerning that 
Tapacious monster the Automatic Machine. It seemsthat although 
the “Open Sesame,” in the shape of the nimble little penny, has 
been dropped into the gaping jaws of the greedy monster, it often 
occurs that the latter, in spite of the strongest efforts of the would 
be purchaser, utterly declines to disgorge its contents, This sort 
of thing must be stopped at once, as it amounts to nothing less 
than a fraud on the public. If the machine is out of order or 
empty, it should be Rrorapily closed. It would be as well if 
Automatic Companies, for the sake of their own reputation, saw to 
this at once, ee 
* 


THE silly rumour that A, SLOPER is in qucer street, and that a 
meeting of creditors will shortly take place at Mildew Court, 
originated through the Eminent having a three cold at the “ Blue 
Pig” the other morning and requesting that his indebtedness 
should be chalked up on the slate, ILow easily mistakes arise. 


*. 

Mr. WILLIE EDOUIN. or whoever originated the happy ides of 
transplantiug Zhe Late Lamented from the wilds of Sloane Street 
to the comfortable and 
easily accessible Strand 
Theatre deserves the 
hearty thanks of the 
many who would other- 
wise have been unable 
to witness Mr. Fred 
Horner's clever adapta- 
tion of Feu Toupinel, 
It would, perhaps, be 
unwise to institute any 
comparison between the 
original and the present 
cast, but it is only jus- 
tice to admit that the 
Strand company would 
not suffer were we to 
do so, Pay this theatre 
a visit if you want a 
hearty laugh, Fanny 
Brough is just splen- 
did, and Willie Edouin, 
although enacting a 
character somewhat at 
variance to those to 
which he has accus- 
tomed himself, succeeds 
in getting plenty of fun 
out of it. « » 

2 


; : JUBILEE SMAKEBA- 
CON will some day be the editor of a comic paper, there's no doubt, 
It was awfully sweet to hear him ask the Old Un at dinner on 
Sanday if too much fruit pie would give a kid an apple-pleetio fit, 
“History repeatin’ of itself once more, feyther,” enined in the 
Blue Orbed Gosling. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


SOMETHING will have to be done with Alexandry. A new 
and more wholesome intluence will have to be brought to bear 
upon him, The fact is, he’s 
getting a thundering sight too 
precocious, We took him the 
other night to see the Gaiety 
Company in Carmen up to 
Data at the Brighton Theatre, 
and, you'd hardly believe it, 
but that boy was blowing 
kisses to Letty Lind the 
whole blessed evening. Yes, 
something will have to be 
done with Alexandry, 


. 

THE Mildewed One em- 
phatically denies that he ad- 
vised the Marquis of Ailesbury 
to sell his Savernake Estates 
so as to pay Lewis back his 
£200,000, It makes no differ- 
ence to ALLY whether Lewis 
gets his money or not; he is 
hot a partner inthe firm, Any 
one seen Iky Moses about 
lately? *.* 


To those who are fond of 
short sea trips we would re- r AS 
commend a journey to Clac- S 
ton-on-sea and back by that | 
splendid, fast sailing, saloon \ \ 
steamer, Zhe Clacton Belle, | ' 
The convenience of passengers 4 wy) 
is studied in every way, and 1 pleasant and invigorating voyage is 
the result of a trip on this magnificent vessel, The Clacton Belle 
starts from Fresh Wharf every morning (Fridays excepted) at 
9.30 A.M. ae 

s 


Mr. H. T. JonHNsON’s cleverly written drama, The Ferryman's 
Danghter, which, ever since the night of its production, a month 
ago, has been played to crowded houses at the Lyric Opera House, 
Hammersmith, is at the present moment being quarrelled an 
fought over by half a dozen cute managers anxious to acquire the 
provincial rights of the piece. The best fortune we can wish Mr. 
Johnson is that his play will be secured by someone capable and 
willing to stage it as it deserves, for in that case our provincial 
readers have « treat in store for then which we do not propose to 
spoil by entering into a description of the plot. Keep your 
weather eye open, then, and if Zhe Ferryman's Daughter comes 
anywhere within a ten mile radius of your domicile, call in and 
give her a hearty welcome, ee 

s 


HAVING lately had an argument on the merits of lager beer with 
McGooseley, the Eminent the other day weighed in at the German 
Exhibition, and called 
upon his old friend, Gus- 
tav von Bargen,who has 
only recently opened a 
large and excellently ar- 
ranged saloon inconnec- , 
tion with the sale of that 
beverage so dear to the 
heart of the German 
student. In response to 
his inquiry as to the in- 
toxicating propensities 
of lager beer, a middling- 
sized cask was placed be- 
fore him, and the Emi- 
nent was invited to help 
himself. Nothing 
loth, A. SLOPER _pro- 
ceeded todo so. Need- 
less to say the cask 
contained very little 
when it was at last con- 
signed to the cellars 
below. This fact alone 
ought to guarantee the 
Sait qualities of lager 
heer. Some there are who 
may think that with such 
a quantity of liquor in 
his interior A. SLOPER 
must have been slightly 
peculiar in his manners, 
or a little unsteady on his pins. Not so, With the exception of an 
irresistible desire to lavish caresses on the several German waitresses 
in the vicinity, and a little thickness in his speech, the Eminent 
was in exactly the same condition as when he entered the portals 
of the Exhibition. Therefore he has no hesitation in recommend- 
ing lager beer to his numerous readers as a very enjoyable and 
palatable beverage. Pad 

s 


TTusband and Wife, undoubtedly the funniest piece at present 
in London, continues, in spite of the hot weather, to draw large 
audiences nightly, Tothose of our readers who have not already 
visited the Comedy Theatre we would say go at once. The piece 
is excellent, and he would be more than human who could sit 
through even five minutes of the piece without joining in the hearty 
laughter with which the comic incidents in the piece are greeted, 

sf 
* 

BUuRNHAM BEECHES, that haunt of picnickians and loveliness, 
whose delight it is to gather the wild flowers with which nature 
has so richly endowed its 
glades, bids fair, we regret 
to say, as far as the respect- 
able portion of the cem- 
munity is concerned, of 
being entirely spoiled as a 
Saturday and Sunday holi- 
day resort, owing to the 
number of organ grinders 
who are allowed the full 
run of the forest, and the 
gangs of roughs that are 
permitted to form 
within its borders. Strong 
measures should be at once “= 
taken for the expulsion of 
all obnoxious personages 
like these from the neigh- 
bourhood of the world- 
famed woods, and when 
this is done the Beeches 
may once more obtain that 
popularity which was de- 
servedly theirs at a former 
period, *« 

= 


To avoid mistakes, we 
would wish to point out 
that friends on the Moors 
anxious to send ALLY their 
usual presents of grouse, 
should address them 
plainly. We should be sorry to cast reflections on the character 
of anyone, but it’s a peculiar fact, that since the 12th, the junior 
oftice boy and the genelman what cleans the winders at “99” have 
had cold birds for lunch regularly every day. 


(Saturday, August 29, 1891. 
A CHRONICLE OF CURIOUS EVENTS. 


A CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 51TH, 1891. 
—— 
30th August, 1856.—Gilvert A Beckett. the author of many 
amusing dramas and of the “Comic History of Eng and,” died this 
day, aged forty-five, at Boulogne. 


31st August, 1733.—Fifty tons of halfpence and farthings 
were this day issued from the Tower for the service of Ireland. 


lst September, 1785.—Napoleon the Great was this day 
made Lieutenant of the Bombardiers. During his early campaigns, 
Napoleon feared no fatigue, braved the worst weather, slept under 
wn wretched tent, and seemed to forget all care for his person. In 
his palace he bathed almost every day, rubbed his whole body over 
with eau de Cologne, and sometimes changed his linen several 
times in the day. His table was supplied with the daintiest dishe<, 
but he never touched them, His favourite dish was grilled breast 
of mutton or # roast fowl with lentils or haricot beans, He ate 
very fast, and rose the moment he had done, without troubling 
himself as to whether those who were admitted to his table had 
had time to dine, 


2nd September, 1839.—This day a respectable looking man 
called at the “Old Bowling Green Inn,” Penrith, and, after some 
conversation, told the Jandlord that he had a horse at the “ Pack 
Horse Inn,” Plumpton, and engaged him to go for it and he would 
pay him for his trouble,and away the landlord went, Inthe mean. 
time, however, the worthy tlash succeeded in borrowing five sove- 
reigns from the landlady, and soon after said that he had to go 
down to the bank to get a fifty pound bill cashed, and a lodger in 
the house went with him to show him the bank ; but, on their way 
thither, the sharper invited the person to take a glass of brandy 
and water with him, and immediately left the lodger sitting, and, 
instead of going to the bank, he went down to the coach, which he 
mounted, and was never afterwards seen or heard of, 


8rd September, 1658.— Oliver Cromwell, Protector of 
England, died this day. Dr, Bates, in his book on the “ Troubles 
in England,” records an anecdote of Cromwell's youth. It is to the 
effect that, when Sir Oliver Cromwell was holding Christmas in 
the old English fashion at Hitchenbrook, his nephew and name- 
sake, the future Protector, mingle’ amongst the dancers with 
gloves and leggings befouled in the most horrible manner, that he 
might spread contamination amongst the company, thus spoiling 
innocent mirth and rendering the house itself unsufferable. 


4th September, 1838.—A number of the inhabitants of 
Matlock were, on this day, thrown into a huge fit of perplexity, 
not to sey terror, by the appearance of an epenrony formidable 
looking, although nondescript, sort of animal progressing down 
the river. It appeared, as it rolled and heaved and plunged about 
iu the shallows, to possess horns and legs, but, owing to its peculiar 
motion, no one could clearly distinguish whether it had head, fins, 
or tail. A couple of daring spirits at length put off in an Oxford 
wherry, resolved to attack the monster, and after a severe chase the 
gallant crew cautiously approached it, and the first harpoon that 
took effect proved the enemy to be neither more or less than—a 
wheelbarrow. 


5th September, 1837.—There died this day, at his residence, 
The Bauk’s Cottage, near Durham, aged ninety-eight, Count Joseph 
Borowlaski, the celebrated Polish dwarf. His person was of the 
most complete symmetry, though his height was short of thirty-six 
inches. It is related that ata dinner given by a German prince, 
there graced the centre of the tuble what was considered to 
be a pine-apple of enormous size. When the dessert had spread 
around it, the prince called the attention of the guests, aud said, 
loudly, * Borowlaski, come forth!” On this the supposed pine fell 
to pieces, where it appeared the dwarf count had been cased up. 


HE'D FORGOTTEN IT. 


I PRESSED her fondly to my breast, 
Kissed her on either cheek, 

While blushingly she hid her head, 
Yet seemed to wish to speak. 


Last time we met she did not seek 
To shun my kisses so; 

Methinks her love for me grows weak ; 
The reason I must know. 


“Come, tell me true, my pretty one, 
Why do you thus behave!” 

Then shyly raised her eyes to mine: 
“ My love, you want a shave!” 


_—_ 


WRECKED ON THE BOULEVARDS. 

If was a bright sunshiny morning—an obtrusively sunshiny 
morning—and he lay upon his bed in one of the prettiest rooms in 
the Hdtel Continental, in Paris. He had youth upon his side; he 
had friends in England who loved him; he had the heart of one of 

sritain's fairest daughters, at home iu the old country ; he had 
money galore—yet he was not happy. On the contrary, as he lay 
there groaning and complaining he did nothing but swear in bad, 
wicked swear words—and why?) Why, because, the vight before, 
he had celebrated a Jamboree of the first order. He had revelled 
in the heady beck at 30 centimes at every café on the Grand 
Boulevards ; he had sipped the aged brandy at the Américaine, the 
Café de la Paix, the Hilder, Sylvain's and a score of others ; he had 
rectitied this with copious libations of the excellent whisky of 
Scotland at Picton’s, and he had wound up the entertainment with 
absinthe, not of the best, at the Moulin Rouge—and the trouble 
now was, that he couldn't for the life of him think what the French 
was for cyanide of potassium ! 

— ge 


A NATURAL PHILOSOPHER. 


“ AH,” soliloquized the veteran printer, as he wandered out arm- 
in-arm with the new hand, off whom he had won the drinks, “them 
as tells yeras it’s wealth as makes a man ‘appy don’t know nothink 
about it. Y’see, Z've bin there—JZ know.” 

The new hand tried to look interested, and the veteran went on, 
“T mayn’t look very ‘oofy’ now, but then I've gota ‘istory. To 
start with, I've bin married twice. 1 didn’t get no dowry with my 
last wife, it’s true, and | have to work like a man with fits to keep 
things cle at all, but I’m as ‘appy—ay ! as ‘appy fs a new tyke in 
the Dogs’ Ome with a bit o’ raw liver. Now, witlf my fust missis, 
1 was un‘appy—I might say broke up with sorrer—although she 
was worth ten million pounds,” 

“Ten million pounds!” ejaculated the listener. 

“Yes, ten million jangling Jimmies; an’ it was ‘er wealth that 
broke up my peace o' mind so. Y’see, it was in dive stock, She 
had two children, as she said was worth a million a-piece to her, 
and a bloomin’ Skye terrier, as she valued at eight millions, Well, 
one o' the million pound kids would ‘ave the ear-ache, and ery all 
night, and a kid with a good ‘ealthy weep can do a good deal tv 
scatter thorns in the main street o' life. The next night he would 
be well, and he would bang the other million pound kid over the 
head with the fender, and there would be more grief. The nest 
night the eight million dog would be unwell, and then my wile 
would take her turn in leaking out the sickness of her soul throug! 
her eyeholes. I never saw a family so thoroughly given up to the 
dark side of life. The dampness of their tribulation nearly drowndid 
me, The tap seemed to be turned on all the bloomin’ time, After 
awhile, I got a bit sick of it. 1 fell away, till I ‘ad to stand three 
minutes to make a shadow. So one night, full o’ desprit resolve 
an’ gin, | sneaked away from my ‘appy ‘ome (in Plymouth it was ) 
and caught the night train to London, Soon after | got ‘ere I 
married 2 pore lone woman with no dowry at all; but we're ‘appy, 
so it ain't the wealth as dues it!” 


And w 
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CULTURE IN THE KITCHEN. 
Several poem-quoting letters, in a recent correspondence carrie! on in one of 
the dailies, have purported to be from hizhly cultured kitchen maids, cuoks, ete.) 


On, ain't it 
most be- 
witchin’, 

This Culchaw 
in the kit- 

i) | chen? 

iil+-+ This going in for 

vt atuddies — by 
us serving- 
maids and 
cooks: 

While we're 
scrubbing or 
a-dusting, 

| For studdy we 

if 4 are “bust- 

i ing "— 
And while our dishes cooks themselves we keep devouring books. 
While seme in scandal grovels, 
We swallows Mudie’s novels 
(What a lot that Mudie’s written, and what patternage he gets.)— 


But when we'd taste the glories 
OF the beautifullest stories, 
We revels by the “range” in lovely ‘a'p'ny novelettes ! 
And with many a well served Poet, 
Do we cooks, when cooking, go it— 
While for science, mixed with stories, we'll get Granty Alling’s books; 
As for Truth—each kitchen-reader 
Reads that pure and precious Weeder. 
Yes; for Culcher you cau safely back us kitchen maids and cooks ! 


—_— 


A BASE DECEPTION. 
(A ROMANCE OF BROADSTAIRS.) 


HE was leaving me. For one long, cruel fortnight my life would 
be a hopeless blank. Hysterically I wept upon his breast and 
implored him not to go. Gallantly masking his emotion under 
an assumed indifference, he reminded me that my tears were 
taking the starch out of his dicky. My heart bled for him; his 
stoical calmness in this hour of anguish was but a proof of his 
rreat love for me; he feared to distress me by breaking down. 
le stooped and drew me to him in a tierce and passionate 
embrace. For one delicious moment I felt his hot kisses upon my 
upturned face, and then—he was gone, and I—I rushed madly 
upstairs with my s‘ay-busks irretrievably broken, and, throwing 
myself upon my little white bed, sobbed as if my little heart would 
break. « * . * . . 

With Geoffrev away, I took no interest. in the announcement 
that papa intended to take mamma and me to Broadstairs, Why, 
should he take us to a 
sleepy, unfashionable 
little hole like that? 
How Geoffrey would 
smile at the idea !—Geof- 
frey, who at this moment 
was one of the fashion- 
able shooting party at his 
unele’s estate in Perth- He ~ 
shire, But then, Geof- (iM Wg 
frey’s relations were all BATA ft 
people of wealth _al- a {i 
though he, poor, dear 
fellow ! was compelled to 
throw away his talents in 
some uncongenial em- 
ployment ina mere mer- 
chant’s oftice ; but, then, 
his expectations were ex- 
ceptional, or papa would 
never have consented tu 
our betrothal. Mh 

Broadstairs is really ie 
not nearly such a stupid 
place as I imagined and then we made the acquaintance of such a 
nice man, so kind and so thoughtful. He would insist on taking 
me for drives, and positively overwhelmed me with ice-creams and 
chocolates. Of course there was no harm in it ; he was quite old, 
nearly thirty-six, and of course he was not nearly as nice as my own 
absent love, but I really think that if I had never met Geoffrey, I 
might have— 

Yes, we were, I admit, sitting rather close together, but I really 
think it was most naughty of ny new acquaintance to kiss me, and [ 
should certainly have reprimanded him sharply, had not my eyes 
encountered a spectacle which literally froze the reproof on my lips. 
There, not five yards from me, was Geoffrey —Geoffrey, my 
betrothed, with a paper bag of winkles in his hand, and his arm 
round the waist of a snub nosed creature who was making a 
hearty lunch off the contents of the bag. It was too much! With 
one long, pitiful, wailing cry I threw myself fainting into my com- 
panion's arms, « * * * * 

I have since learnt the awful truth—Geoffrey’s relations were as 
imaginary as his expectations. Far from going grouse shooting, he 
went to Margate, and came over to Broadstairs for the day. In the 
hour of my distress, it was not comforting to learn that my Broad- 
stairs’ admirer, was a married man with several children, who was 
spending a day or two at Broadstairs looking for lodgings. 


GIRLS OF THE “FRIV.” 
No. 9.—ELLA CHEESEBOROUGH. 
Boys and girls a score were we, 
-And up the Thames we went 
with glee, 
And made, upon a grassy lea, 
A picnic—quite a swell affair ! 
But, though we gaily danced 
and sang, 
My heart was sore with many a 
pang, 
Because amongst our jovial gang 
Careered not, romped not, 
Elia fair! 


Rallet girls a score were seen 
Di-porting at the “Friv.” yes- 
Ure'en, 
Yet in my stall T sighed with 
spleen, 
And down my checks there 
fella tear. 
A thrice aceurséd corn—woe! 
woe !— 
Had dared, with boundless 
cheek, to grow 
Upona thrice delicious toe, 
And invalided Ella dear ! 


Girly girls a score there be 
Who laugh and lark and flirt 
with me, 

But I would give complacentlee 
Thesack to every belle o' mine, 

And quit my Juanesque career, 

And toa wedded wife adhere, 

If | could only make the dear, 
Delicious, dainty Klla mine! 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HQOLIDAY. 


THE EDITOR’S LETTER-BOX. 


—_— 


SOUTHAMPTON, August 15th, 1891. 

DEAREST ALLY,—My three sisters and myself have, for a long 
time, wanted to let you know how much we enjoy reading your 
paper, which is quite the jolliest going. We have been subscribers 
tor several years, and send one to India every week, much to the 
delight of the recipient. Your jokes are awfully good, and we 
positively adore Tootsie and her friends. They are just too lovely. 
Ve are awfully sorry for poor Billy, and hope he is none the worse 
for his recent immersions. Now, dear ALLY, we want to ask your 
acceptance of a model of your well known hat. You won't be 
offended, will you?) We wanted to send you something, but could 
not think of anything else. If you appreciate this, will you honour 
us by acknowledging in your paper. With kindest regards, | 
remain, yours very truly, LIV 


SLOPER’S VAGARIES. 
No. 764.—HE FORGETS THAT He's A MAN OF MANY RELICS, 

His wedded wife to SLOPER said, 
“The hairs upon your reverend head 
Are numbered, and, if rightly read, 

The total comes to three: 
But you may cure your baldness yet, 
And quite a wealth of wool may get, 
If but you'll go to Tréves, my pet, 

The Holy Coat to see!" 


“ About your Brobdingnagian beak 
The Frivvy girls," said Tootsie, “speak 
In jesting tones—a piece of cheek 
That much distresses me : 
But you may bring your nosey-po- 
Sey to a normal size, you know, 
If you'll to Tréves instanter go, 
The Holy Coat to see!” 


“You're waxing withered, wan and sere,” 
Cried Snook, “and girls who held you dear 
Now pass you by with jeer and sneer: 

But, sir, your frame will be 
With endless youth and beauty blest 
Tf, in your choicest raiment dressed, 
You'll fy to Tréves with wild unrest, 

The Holy Coat to see!” 


“The prowess of your trenchant brain,” 
Said SLorer's son, “ begins to wane, 
And that you'll soon be quite insane 
Both friends and foes agree : 
But you'll regain those wits which Booze 
oe: stuff!) has made you lose 
f you will but to Tréves vamoose, 
The Holy Coat to see!" 


Supine upon a sandy shore, 

Long mused the Lop-eared Lobster o'er 

These sapient admonitions four, 
Then bravely blustered he: 

“To gain me all the boons I crave, 

My prehistoric fame to save, 

By land and wave I'll rush to Tréve:, 
The Holy Coat to see!" 


So, hastening home, he seized, like mad, 
The only Sunday suithe had. . . . 
Then scanned that suit and roared, “ Egad, 
No pilgrimage for me ! 
Since I'm of Hol(e)y Coat possessed, 
And Hol(e)y Breeks, and Hol(e)y Vest, 
What need to travel, east or west, 
A Holy Coat to see?” 


ASK A P'LICEMAN. 


“CAN I address you on a point of—er—lnw 2?” asked a somewhat 
shabby individual, prexenting his head and shoulders at the pigeon- 
hole in the wall of the well lit inspectors’ room at Bow Street 
Police Station, 

“ State the case,” returned the inspector on duty. 

“ Well—er—supposing a man should go to another man and tell 
him on the quiet of a real ripping piece of water, fifteen miles 
away, where there was some o’ the finest fishing in England; an‘ 
spose on the strength o' that, the other man took all his rods an 
nets, an’ went; an’ s’pose that, while he's gone, the other man gets 
the other man’s girl to go along with him to the Crystal Palace ; 
an’ s'posin’ that he, bein’ a bit short o’ the ready rhino, gits the 
girl to lend ‘im the three pun’ ten as the other man had saved an’ 
intrusted to’er to mind towards settin’ up ‘ousekeepin’, an’ also 
the other man’s silk ‘at, as had been left ‘er to git a new band put 
on, an’ they goes to the Palace an’ haves a hallelujah time, an’ 
when they come ‘ome the gal's best silk dress, as the other man 
give her, bears a life-like portrait of a blackcurrant pie as she acci- 
dentally sat down on when a-playin’ kiss-in-the-ring, while the silk 
‘at wears a look of Meeps iepay e an’a ‘ole in the top where a rocket 
cropped on it, an’ the girl's lost the gold locket with Ade ‘air in it, 
as the other man give ‘er—what ought the man as owned the girl, 
an’ the ‘at an’ the three pun’ ten to do?” 

“Well—er—I'm bound to say there is no law covering sucha 
state of shine but, if Z owned the girl and the hat and the three 
pounce ten, I rather fancy I should ‘go’ fur him, don’t y’ know? 

ust give him one, two, three—so!" 

“sh, thanks—yes—I understand you; an’ as the man who owns 
the aforesaid girl an’ the ‘at an’ the paltry oof, has a nasty temper 
of his own, an’ he’s coming ‘ome to-night, I think I'll go ona 
walkin’ tour through Cornwall fora month or so—it's best to avoid 


trouble, isn't it?” 
——— an 


THE DREAM-SONG OF DELIRIUM. 


Fortu from the night-tide’s abysmal profundity, 
Born of a vast superhuman fecundity, 
Circling in cycles of rhythmic rotundity, 

Came a strange song to me somnolent lain: 
Strange in its weird and pervasive immensity, 
Strange in its sacred and soulful intensity,— 

Strange that my brain, in its slumber logged density, 

Failed to secure the symphonious strain, 


Haply, my spirit, that leaves the material 

World on long visits to regions aérial, 

Haply, my spirit, crown ultra-ethereal, 
Deathless had passed o'er the contines of death, 

Haply—nay, surely—I heard the duieifluous, 

Songs of Ponemah, melodious, mellitluous, 

Borne to the Lamb of the Altar Sanguifluous 
Sweetly on Seraphim’s sacrosanct breath ! 


Here on my sickness bed, languishing drearily, 
Long have I frenziedly, painfully, wearily 
Sought to recover—and revel in, cheerily— 
All the bewildering notes—but in vain! 
Still so I seck, though assured by imperious 
Instinct that Azraél’s hand deleterious 
Ou me will fall, if that soothing, sweet, serious 
Song shall, while waking, recur to my brain! 


HUNDREDS AND THOUSANDS. 


A WEDDING party of the olden time—King Harry the Eighth. 

Q. Distinguish briefly between the suburbs of atown and Miss 
Pearlie Delmonte of the “ Friv.”?) A. Outskirts—without skirts. 

WE know an enterprising undertaker who's trying to get a con- 
tract for burying the dead—of night. 


SLOPER'S SELEOT LIBRARY. 


THE CORSAIRS’ BRIDE; 
OR, THE CRUISE OF THE “JEMIMA JANE.” 
(A TALE OF THE RAGING MALS.) 
——— 
CHAPTER IL.—( Continued, ) 
“Oovr ship is captured by a pirate,” remarked the captain of the 
merchantinan, addressing his wife, “and the crew are all killed.” 


“TU marry you right away.” 


“T thought there was a deal of noise,” remarked the lady, calmly, 

“It was unavoidable in the circumstances, I assure you,” said 
Captain Spitfire, politely, as he injured his stomach with the butt 
end of a pistol iu an attempt to bow. 

“It is very awkward," said the lady, as she acknowledged Captain 
Spitfire’s bow. “It will delay matters very much.” 

“ Yes," snid the captain of the merchantman, “ but it doesn't look 
likely as if it will matter much now, will it?” 

“Certainly it does. Iam as determined as ever,” said the lady. 
“To explain matters to you, sir” (turning to Captain Spitfire), 
“this is my husband. We were married only a share time ago. 
Before we were married, he was all he should have been ; but, since 
we were married, he has resumed an odious habit, which he had 

retended to have never been guilty of—in short, he eats onions! 

the thing is intolerable, and I have resolved to obtain a divorce 
on the plea of incompatibility of temper. With the ship short- 
. nanded, | don't see how we 

will get to port.” 

“Well, ma’am, I think 
that can be arranged all 
right,” said Captain Spit- 
tire. “You see, we havea 
recognized ceremony on 
board all regular pirate 
vessels in regard to tinish- 
ing off our work,and if you 
don't mind, though we 
can't give you a divorce, 
we can make ete a widow, 
and perhaps that would do 
as well.” 

“How nice! But, hold! 
that would hardly do, 
either. You see, I could 
not get my mourning out 
here, and I am_ not quite 
sure that a widow's cap 
would be becoming, even if 
1 had it.” 

“Oh, mum! that's all 
right, if ve'll allow me to 
mention it. You don't want 
any widow's cap, U'll marry 
you right away, don’t you 
see, 

“You don't eat onions?” 

“Can't abide ‘em.” 

“Then it’s a dea.” 

“Put it there an’ shake, 


mum. 

“You will see that it is all for the best, John,” said the lady, 
turning to her husband. “This way out of the difficulty will save 
much trouble and expense. They tell me divorce costs a deal of 
money, and, besides, it would have all been in the papers, and 
caused a horrid scandal, Perhaps you would both take a drop of 
spirits in honour of the occasion.” 

She handed out the case bottle as she spoke, and Captain Spitfire 
filled out a half-tumblerful for the captain of the merchantman 
and one for himself. As the pirate handed over the rum to his 
prisoner, he thoughtfully remarked that he shouldn't take water 
with it, as he would get plenty immediately. 

Then the lady mentioned that, as she knew where all the moncy 
and other matters were stored, there need be no delay. 

“Good-bye,” she feelingly faltered as the two captains left the 
cabin. “1 would have liked to see you off, but there is no time to 
change my dress.” 

Five minutes later, 
the captain of the 
merchantman was led 
toa plank which pro- 
jected out from the 

ulwarks of the 
vessel over the sea, 
By an ingenious 
arrangement, the 
plank toppled over 

ust as the. captain 
ad taken two steps, 
The lady in the cabin 
was a widow, and 
the cynical cook 
served coffee for two, 


CHAPTER TIT. 

CAPTAIN SPIT- 
FIRE had been born 
to command. Tor 
years he had becn an 
autocrat, and no one 
had dared to dispute 
his authority. When 
he said “Go,” every- 
one tumbled head 
over heels in haste. 
Death and life had 
hung on_ his breath, 
And he had worn a 
scowl on a six inch 
mouth which might have made the director of a ‘bus company 
envious. 

Now much of this was changed. On deck the gallant captain 
was still the same fierce, terrible tornado, and the depth and 
breadth and flexibility of his profanity showed no symptons of wear 
and tear, (To be continued nert week.) 


Secing him off. 
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THE “F.0.5." PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


No, 215,+Dr. LENNOX BROWNE, F.O.S. 

“Doctor Lennox Browne, whose features will, no doubt, be 
familiar to many of our readers, especially those who take an 
interest in t rical matters, has had, on the whole, a rather 
eventfnl career, Born at a period when his absence would have 
been preferable, it 1s by dint of hard work and perseverance 
rather than good luck that he has succeeded in climbing the 
ladder of fame Our hero was very young—very young indeed ; 
in fact, only just turned seven—w he began to show signs of 
that skill which has of later years made him so familiar a figure 
in the world’s history. His ambition seemed to be at this early 
Portion of his career to cut up and dissect animals, birds, fish, 
ain a little knowlelge, as he plaintively put it 
1 thrashings for stealing his rich fat aunt's 
tabby, his fat poodle and his grandmother's cockatoo, At 
last his petty larcenies got so numerous, that it was decided, 
after a family consultation, and, as his tastes seemed to lay that 
y, to apprentice him to the slaughter house business, and 
ious were opened acconlingly with a large slaughter 
house firm in the neighbourhood ; but before the arrangements 
could be completed, our hero had vamoosed, or, in other wor Is, 
disappearel. We next hear of our hero in Lomlon as a full 
blown meical student, in whieh capacity he became equally 
noted for his ready wit and medical talent. Before many years 
hal passsl, opr hero weizhed into a doctorship, and in a very 
short time gained a prominence in his profession equalled by 
few aml surpassel by none. Chietly because he is a credit to the 
medical workl, our hero was created F.O.S., and the ‘Sloper 


A PASSING JEER. 
Passenger. Porter, is this the train for Sevenoaks ? 
Herter. Don't stop there, sir; it’s the Dover express. 
Passenger. Olv! if it’s only the express, it'll suit me famously. 
T shall be able to alight without stopping the train. 


‘Ne 


ee S 
A DAUGHTER OF NEPTUNE. 
A quiet spot. Taking a header. 


= 


Keeper, You're not allowed to fish on the bank here. 
Angler, I'm not fishing on the bank, I'm fishing on the water. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


HE KNEW THEM NOT. 


Swell (trying to get intu conversation with pretty nursemaid), Haw !—what two pretty children to be sure! 


Whom do they belong to ? 
Nursemaid. Why, you, to be sure, sir. I'm your new nursemaid. 


WZ - 


Qin. + 
at 


(1). Professor’ Gumbeetle (the eminent naturalist, ho ts a trifle short-sighted), “ Dear 
me! what splendid specimens of the ‘wire legzed tickler moth’ tribe! I must 
certainly secure them for my museum.” But they were only a pair of old Sprat- 
stalker's specially prepared flies, which he had pinned to the tree to be handy when 
wanted.—(2). * Drop them flies, you poachin’ villain! They're mine! D'you hear?” 
he bawled, as he seized the professor by the throat. “Not if I know it!” shouted 
Gumbeetle. “I wouldn't part with them for a thousand! Catch some for yourself!" 


DANCING GIRLS. | THE SEA’SON FOR CONQUEST. 


No. 9. 
The girl who always falls down, 


| * Do you know, Carrie, I have made an impression already ; 
for, woul! you believe it ? the Sea Sizhed for me.” 


(Saturday, August 29, 1891. 


A POLITE ‘ NEGATIVE.” 

© Jones, Jones, help, man! Don't you see I'm drown- 
ing?” 

“Bai Jove, old chappie! do keep in that position 
another second or two, aud Ill get such a stunning 
negative nf yon!” 

pat a 


A SLIGHT MISUNDERSTANDING. 


——(3). “Come on, you thief!" “ Keep off, you robber!" Then business got brisk 
in the hoofing and skull dragging line all about that bank.—(4). Until an unex- 
pected header somewhat damped the ardour of the combatants, and would perc 
have ended their earthly pilgrimage but for the timely arrival of the keeper.- 
Who, having been insufficiently tipped for rescuing them from a watery grave, 
ducted them to the village lock-up as poachers and tramps. Next morning they got 
fined forty shillings each fur creating a disturbance. Such is life. 


TOO THICK. 


“ Then, in your eves, a larje moustache is not an sttrac- 
tive object, Miss Allspice ?" 
“ Well, no, not in my eyes exactly.” 

(But he never even ventured, after that encourarement. 
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